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THIS REPORT SUMMARIZES /SOME OF THE COUNSELING PRACTICES 
employed in various DEMONS-^ATICN CENTERS. STUDENTS WERE 
ASSISTED THROUGH INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP COUNSELING. IN ONE 
center, SUCCESSFUL TEST ItfTERPRETATION INTERVIEWS RESULTED 
FRCW A COMPARISON OF STUDENTS' ESTIMATED TEST RESULTS AND 
ACTUAL TEST RESULTS. STUNTS LEARNED OF OCCUPATIONS THROUGH 
RESOURCE SPEAKERS At® STj6DIES CF JOB FIELDS. IN ONE LIBRARY, 
INFORMATION WAS USED TO/ESTABLISH "WORLD OF WORK" AND "ABOUT 
MYSELF" SECTIONS. COUNSELORS ALSO HELPED TO ORGANIZE 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND TO SOLVE STUDENT PROBLEMS. 
THROUGH CONSULTATION WITH COUNSELORS, TEACHERS WERE ASSISTED 
IN BECOMING MORE ACCENTING AND IN SOLVING GROUPING, 

PLACEMENT, AND DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS. A GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN ONE 
CENTER DEVELOPED FORMS TO FACILITATE TEACHERS' UNDERSTANDING 
AND EVALUATION OF Pl|PILS. INTERSTAFF COMMUNICATION WAS 
IMPROVED IN ONE SCH^ WHEN TEACHERS EXCHANGED CLASSES FOR A 

day. a successful Service program was based on a poll of 



WHAT TEACHERS DE ED TO LEARN. OTHER INSERVICE PROGRAMS 



HELPED TEACHERS HER INFORMATION ABOUT PUPILS AND ORGANIZE 



PARENT-TEACHER C ERENCES. ONE COUNSELOR GROUP HELPED 



TEACHERS ORGANIZ THREE-SESSION, PARENT -TEACHER CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM WHICH SEj^VED TO HELP BOTH TEACHER AND PARENT TO 
UNDERSTAND THE ^ILD BETTER, ACQUAINT PARENTS WITH THE 
SCHOOL'S PROGRAM, BRING THE PARENTS AND TEACHER TOGETHER, AND 
IMPROVE PUBLIC /RELATIONS. THIS IS ONE OF THE REPORTS FROM THE 
ZION CONFEREN^ AND THE ELEMENTARY SCtOOL DEMONSTRATION 
CENTERS INCLUDED IN "ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE IN ILLINOIS." 
JPS) i 
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II^LUSTRATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS 
Janice Roggexikaxnp * 

ThU report aummariae* aome of the more promiaing practices being 
employed in the various demonatration centers. For easy reference^ this 
summary la organised around four types of services: assistance to students, 
assistance to teachers, assistance to parents, and assistance to administrators. 

ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 

III III 1 11 I II m 

Individual Counseling 

All counselors in the demonstration centers practiced some individual 
counseling. Some activities of the counselors during counseling would include 
encouraging the student, helping him learn about his strengths, and assisting him 
in becoming aware of the opportunities for growth in his environment. Topics discussed 
in counseling included stud^ habits, efficient use of time, preparing for tests, getting 
along with teachers, students, and family, and incidents of concern to the counselee. 
Several counselors used subject matter as a vehicle to establish rapport. DolJs, art 
materials, puppets, and clay have been used in helping the young child express his 
concerns and feelings. 

In one small school the counselor had at least one session with each student 
in grades 6, 7, and 8 during the year. In another school the counselor saw three 
students, who had great need for help almost every day. 

In schools where it became known that the counselor was available to students 
when they wished to see him, many requested sessions on their own for both personal 
and academic problems. 

Group Counselint 

Group counseling was also practiced at several of the centers. The groups 
usually involved six to eight students. 

In two centers counselors worked with groups of under achieving eighth grade 

’•'Mrs. Janice Eoggenkamp Is Elementary Counselor at the Demonstration Center, 
District 102, LaGrange. 
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boy*, who were iaentificd through the testing program. Counselors met with the 
student* one day a week, and the boys enjoyed attending the sessions. One counselor 
remarked that a* a result of the sessions the boy* were more aware of their feelings 
toward school, and that others shared these views. Tape recordings were made of 
thft setsions to aid the counselor. 

Another counselor in group sessions used the open-ended story, role playing, 
and group play. In these instances the counselor structured the problem situation and 
then allowed free participation by the group. Another counsclor'presented several 
topics and allowed the group to choose which they wanted to talk about. 

In group sessions counselors encouraged students to talk and express them- 
selves freely, hoping that increasing participation in the small groups would h ad 
to increasing participation in the classroom. In the group sessions children :u hiC' ed 
a sense of acceptance and support from their peers as they expressed themsi 
(Acceptance was facilitated by the counselor's attitude of acceptance and aljscie 
criticism. ) One counselor commented that as the group sessions continued an 
progressed students moved toward discussing their problems and finding out tr.an 
group what they thought could be done to improve or eradicate these probh*ms. Uc 
stressed that '"it is a continuing prograni, not a one-stop cure -all". 

Test Interpretation 

In several of the centers test results were interpreted to students* Both 
achievement and ability test results were interpreted. 

In one school the results were given in terms of percentiles and •t«'inines. At 
first all students participated in a group session in which the tests used were explained 
to tham. Then each student met with the counselor individually or with some friends 
who ha had chosen. In the counseling session the student was given a sheet with the 
Mamas of the various suhtests of the achievement battery, and he estimated his scores. 

Tb* eoMBstlor than rscordad tb« actual acore* on the a«m* aheat. At the aams Urn# 

o 
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stadent wai provided with a record of hi» grade* in subject-matter areas 
since the beginning of the year. This v/as found to be an effective mean* of 

f a 

encouraging self-analysis. Many follow-up counseling interviews resulted from 
this technique. 

In another school both parents and child were involved in a private interpreta- 
tion of test score*. Parent* and children expressed appreciation for the interpretation. 
In the same school district test results were discussed with students in terms of choice 
of future education and career, am^ ‘Students were found to ask vital questions concerning 
their own ability level* in relation to possibilities for the future. 

O {),* *uiaal Information 

At ’i vities of students in som^ of the demonstration center schools included 
14 u suthe* of various job fields. Guest speakers from the local community 
reps » . 0 . 0 .^ various occupation* were invited to talk in classes. In one school 

a 

^ t * seventh graders visited local industries. Students gathered information on 
( r. . rs o .fatively chosen, and, in one school, they prepared a tentative high school 
uiei t^r . liege schedule that would pr» pare them for this field. 

One of the ways dev.'isod to distribute information was to establish a "World of 



"ork and an "Abmit N'yself < *ion in each building library. In another school the 
sUSt lor had a display t»f a dilferent occupation on her bulletin board each week, and 
* d a <|;K8tion ahuul some phase of the oicupation each day. At tho uud of the week 
‘ p» r.-»oit”s name who had answered the most question* correctly was displayed. The 
foiiRci the ^todents verv renormsive to this. 



In aieither s. Iio d ai*d seventh graders visited local indualrii*s and eighth 

graders onik tr?p- ‘arbv eif*es Also for eiglitn graders the Er,|i1isU Department 
coorciinsir-s an efiort with the Ceudam e Department bv setting up a unit *»u careers 
in which students gather information on the career of their choice. 
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In on* (chool individual couBaaliag was used to hslp tha sixth grads studsnts 
antaring the jiinior high, in thass sasaions thay wars raassured (hat the change 

was a part of growing up and bacoming a more responsible individual. In another 

« 

•chool a film depicting lifo in th« junior high wac ofioctive in oriuntating »ixth 

gradort. 

Ai a part o£ high school oriantation eighth grade students in another school 
visited the high school for one day and became acquainted with the building, faculty, 
subjects and organisation. In addition, information concerning subjects was sent 
home with the students. One counselor organised a "Parent>Student Night" for 
eighth graders and their parents. 

Assista nce to Students with Special Weeds 

An axciting projact in ana school was that of training volunteer mothers to 
encourage and assist some thirty-five boys and girls with independent reading 
acHvltias in the 5.R. A. Raading lAboratories. This program helped children 
needing additional phonetic skills and children who needed extended and enriched 
reading activities above and beyond regular classroom instruction. 

Academic work was used by several counselors as a tool to establish rapport 
or to get at emotional difficulties which might be interfering with learning. In some 
cases, pupils were given spscUl work on a level at which they could succeed. 

One counselor used the exercises developed by Doctor Carl Delacato as a 
preventive and corrective measure in reading. The purpose of these exercises was 
to develop sidedaess and improve coordination. The exorcises were done during the 
rscsss psriod with «U kiiid«rgsrts«i and first gr»d« pupils. 

Bomm cauttsslors wsrs iastrumsntsl in idsntUylng and rsfsrring pupils 
assdiag placsmsat im spscUl sdueatioii programs, and pupils who could bsnsfit 
from assistaoco at a montal health oUnic or lamUp sorrica agency. One counselor 



* ui«d two the S*R. A* **Who Are They? ** and one of their own ^mking, to 

identify pupile needing help with social relationships. The scale developed by the 
school was entirely oral and made use of class photographs. 

Curricular Activities 

One project involved a Great Books program. Spanish clubs and spontaneous 
creative projects to encourage the development of children's individual talents and to 
boost the self-concept. Parents volunteered their services for the activities and 
teachers cooperated on special projects so that children might gain recognition 

outside of their classrooms'. 

ASSISTANCE TO TEACH ERS 

Consultation Regarding Individual Pupils 

Several counselors offered the service of collecting information about 
individual pupils for teachers for the purpose of helping the teacher better under- 
stand the particular child and aid him in his le ^rning. Procedures involved reviewing 
the cumulative records noting trenvis, patterns and important data; checking available 
health data for pertinent information; observing the child in class; giving individual 
intelligence tests; seeing the child's work in his texts; and talking with the child, 
teacher, parents and other school personnel who might be involvved. One counselor 
emphasises in particular determining how the child relates to the teacher (Is he trying 
to get the teacher to react in a certain way? Is he successful getting the teacher to 
conRrm faulty concepts about self? ) Xn the process of gathering information the 
following were also sometimes used: S,R. A, *s "A Book About Me", the California 
Test of Per ionality, and the S,R, A. Personality Inventories. 

In talking with the child often simple questions will be asked about how 
he gets along in school, how he gets along with other children, how he gets along 
with adults, his likes and dislikes, kinds of stories and T,V, programs he enjoys 
the most, who he knows that he would like to be like when he grows up, etc. His 




. ftniwars oftpn provide clue* as to the way he regard* himself, the kind* of person he 

s 

• * 

wishes to be, and the way in which he relates to adults. 

given to the teacher often involves giving support and encouragement 
toward her effort to help a student, giving help with thinking through the various 
facets of a problem involving a student, and trying to help the teacher see some 
pattern to the child's behavior. The aim of consultation was often to help the 
teacher become more accepting of the child and to see the child in a more positive 
light. Some of the counselors submitted written report* for the school when the 
study of an individual child was completed. Often teachers consult counselor* 
when there is a question of placement or retention. 

Teacher* take advantage of individual counseling for the student when the child 
appears to be under^achieving or having a discipline problem. 

Gonsultants Rega rding Classroom Guidance Programs 

A function of several of the counselors was that of encouraging preventive and 
developmental guidance programs. One counselor reported the use of S. E,A* materials 
to introduce meaningful giiidance concepts at a primary level and to encourage proper 
follow-up techniques. She acted as a resource consultant in the use of these materials. 

Another program was that of developing forms to facilitate deeper understanding 
and evaluation of pupils. These included: 

1. A conduct/attttude check list that correlates with the report card and 
permanent records. 

2. A listing and summary of available filmstrip* dealing with guidance 
activities and child growth, etc, 

3, A syllabus to aid teachers in the identification of exceptional, maladjusted, 
and handicapped students. 

4, A directory of professional and skilled people wiUing and capable of making 
a presentation on a topic relative to their vocation and to the subject being 
studied in the classroom*. 

- 104 - 



A*aii«tence jbo Teacherg Regarding Educaticmal Program 

Coungelort worked with teachers assisting them in group students for 

I * 

4 

reading in a manner that would allow students to meet success. Teachers were 

helped with techniques of bibliotherapy. In one program children were used as teacher 

aids. Where grouping was done^ teachers found it to be successful. 

In one school, it appeared that there was a problem with isolation, lack of full 

communication, and lack of understanding among sections and grade levels in a 

building. In a discussion with the teachers and administration concerning this problem, 

the guidance department recommended that all professional personnel be rotated for 

one day to a radically different teaching position than they normally instruct, i. e. , 

one of the first^rade teachers was assigned to eighth-grade science while the eighth- 

# 

grade science teacher went to a selfcontained fourth grade. 

4 

The faculty enthusiastically supported the suggestion in a teachers' meetings* 
The administration took the opportunity to place staff members in positions where 
the entire system is revising. Such a program exposed all of the faculty to common 
guidance problems found at every level, and also disclosed those which are unique to 
different cell-blocks. It established better rapport between various members of the 
faculty who seldom had occasion for professional concepts and problems. 
Parent-Teacher Conferences 

Some of the counselors were instrumental in in-service training on parent- 

teacher conferences. Some characteristics of one program reported as successful 

were: (1) teachers were polled as to what they want to know; (2) preparation and 

♦ 

follow-up material went out to each teacher; and (3) teachers with previous experience 

with parent-teacher conferences were used as group leaders. 

Counselors have also aided with conferences and home visits. In one 

school, teachers meet witn each parent to obtain basic information concerning the 

child previous to the beginning of school. In another the counselor developed a form 

letter to parents to be used by the teachers. 
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, One coun»elor reported that their parent conferences in which the teacher 

interpreted results on standardized tests revealed several things: 

1 . Profiles and an explanation sheet for the parent to take home ar ^ beneficial 
as a guide to the interview and for review by the parents at home. 

2. Having the teachers prepare the materials and do the interviews, in most 
cases, created new interest and understanding of children. 

3. There is much misunderstanding and incomplete understanding as to the 
meaning cf standardized test results. This fact limits profitable use of 
the test by the staff. 

4. Elementary parents in the main are willing to cooperate with the schools, 
if a friendly approach is made and something perceived as worthwhile is 
offered. 

T esting 

In one school system the counselor administered, scored, graphed and 
interpreted all the tests given during the year. When the results were completed in 
the 'fall they were discussed with each teacher. This counselor felt that during these 
discussions teachers asked very good and searching questions concerning the 
meaningfulness of the scores. 

ASSISTANCE TO PARENTS 

All counselors participated to some extent in parent*teacher conferences. 

The most extensiva and thoroughly planned program of parent-teacher conferences 
is described as fellows: 

The purpose of the initial conference was to allow time for parent and teacher 
to become acquainted, and secure information concerning the school, child, and home. 
An interview guide had been prepared to facilitate the initial conference. Thirty 
minutes time was allowed for each conference. Each teacher had been allowed 
two half-days of released time to conduct interviews. The remaining time for 
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iitteifvi^ii w#» takeifc l>efoife alteis i^pbl, jor ^ging noon hour , 



■were 



::il^aln:;of.M 

t^he cto his needs and cajpabilitie s ; ( Z) to better acquaint parents wi^ the schobl* s 



child’s and, (4) to improve public relations and break down resistance of - 

parents toward school yisits, r This project originated iroxn a suggestion of 
elementary guidance committee. The project was conducted in one schooLwhich 
had volunteered as a tryout school. 

Meetings were conducted with the coiinselor, director of guidance* superin- 
tendent of schools * and staff members present. A letter was mailed to the parents 
of each child ekplaining t^ purpose of the project aiid a P, T, A, meeting was held 
to 



The second scheduled parent-teacher conference was held in early November, 
with emphasis upon standardized test results and the first qioarter's grades. An 
interpretation of test results was made, and test performance related to achievement in 
school, as measured by letter grades. Suggestions for parent help with the children 
were made by the teacher, and interpretation niaterials concerning the standardized 
tests were given to the parents. , Released tim.e over a four-day period was allowed 
to conduct the conferences. ' 

_ The.third and final conference was scheduled in March following the end of the 
third quarter of school. This conference was centered around discussions concerning 
significant emotional and social factors relating to the child, and a general academic 
progress evaluation covering the period from September to March. Scattergrams were 
used to help illustrate, the academic evaluation of progress,. 

One-hundred percent of the children were represented by one or both parents 
for each of the three Gottferences. Evaluation of the conferences was done by both 
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ntf and the coimselor 



the folliowing conclusibhf a* a 



teabit of their answer • to queitionnair es , Parent-teacher r elatiohshiiis improved; 
a relationship deveioped between parents and teach^^ each felt free to 

problems. It helped in gaining a better concept of how the 
child was doing in terms of himself and pointed out thoae children needing special 



encouragement. All teachers felt that better cooperation from both parent and 



child was gained as a result of the conferences. Many parents were reached who 



had never been inside a school building before in the role of parent, and had never 



received an invitation to come to the & hool. 



Some counselors established child study groups for interested parents. In 
one situation these were set up through the P. T. A. Parents were informed through 



ah article in the local newspaper, by telephone calls, and by sending notes home with 



children. At one meeting, a film was shown and a mimeographed sheet distributed 



containing things to look for and questions for discussion. 



ASSISTANCE TO ADMINISTRATORS 



Counselors conducted research studies to determine needs of pupils in their 



systems. In one si^ation, a survey of classes in the county was run in order to 



determine ways in which students needed more help, such as in reading. Counselors 
also conducted follow-up and evaluation studies. 



In most schools, counselors provided administrators with complete reports 



of Ihe testing program. In general these reports consist of averages for each grade 



tested for each building in the school system. In some cases, results are pictured in 

' • , . * ' 'Mi • ' ■ < ■ . ' ■ 

graphs and tables, and a written report is given concerning the tests, why they are 



used, general results, and recommendations for future use. 


















